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TuE Fourth of July pyrotechnics having failed, because 
of precautions taken, to inflict serious losses on the insur- 
ance companies, the pyrotechnics of heaven came to the 
front Saturday night and made good the deficiency. Sev- 
eral houses are reported to have been struck by lightning 
during the storm that prevailed, among them the factory 
of the Brooklyn Furniture Company, which was entirely 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at about $300,000, with 
insurance to nearly that amount. City ordinances against 
fireworks of this kind would avail but little, yet the Pope’s 
bull against the comet might be cited as a precedent. 





THE Hawkeye Mutual Life and Accident Insurance 
Company is doing a co-operative business in Iowa and has 
issued a pamphlet, filled with the stock literature of co- 
operativism, trite and wearisome. The old alleged rela- 
tionship with the friendly societies of Great Britain is 
brought up with refreshing innocence, and the assertion is 
reiterated that the “ reserve system is fast becoming un- 
popular.” Our correspondent who has sent us the little 
book thinks that it is notable for nothing except its unique- 
ness as a literary production and as showing the astounding 
ignorance of the author, who is supposed to be the general 
manager of the association. The Hawkeye Mutual should 
know that the prominent co-operative assessment con- 
cerns in the East have found it necessary to imitate the 
regular life companies in the building up of reserve funds. 
Small amounts are now put aside by these organizations 
from the advance payments of certificateholders, and are 
advertised as a growing reserve held to meet future losses; 
but these reserves are not computed on a scientific basis, 
and their designation is a misnomer. 





THE health authorities of England and of this country 
are already taking precautions against the advent of 
cholera, which is threatened by increasing ravages in 
France. Having broken out there in some of the most 
Populous cities, its spread to other countries is greatly to 
be apprehended, for the inhabitants of those places, in 
flying from the threatened danger at home, are almost sure 
to carry the germs of the disease with them to other 





localities. The New York State Board of Health has 
issued some timely suggestions regarding sanitary precau- 
tions to be adopted by communities and individuals; a 
synopsis of these will be found in other columns. We do 
not wish to be regarded as alarmists, but when the health 
authorities and medical men agree that this dread epidemic 
is likely to make its appearance among us, it is the duty 
of everyone to do whatever is possible to secure the adop- 
tion of all precautions that are deemed necessary to 
render the disease as little harmful as possible. The 
general adoption of the suggestions made by the State 
Board of Health would tend greatly to rob the epidemic 
of its fatality and its terrors. y 





WHEN the Supreme Court of Georgia recently decided 
that the Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company must 
divide its million dollars or more of surplus among all per- 
sons who had at any time contributed to it, the directors 
of the company regarded it as a death blow to further suc- 
cess. They instructed their agents to take no more new 
business, and it was reported that steps would be at once 
taken to close up the company. But the directors seem to 
have reconsidered their determination, for it is now an- 
nounced that the order to agents referred to has been 
withdrawn, and that the company will continue business as 
heretofore. How they expect to evade the Supreme Court 
decision is not intimated, and there is little probability that 
the lawyers on the other side will permit them to do so. 
The large amount of surplus accumulated by this com- 
pany has heretofore beenits passport to public confidence; 
to dissipate this surplus, in accordance with the decision of 
the court, must necessarily tend to destroy its business, for 
propertyowners, ignoring sentiment in insurance, will 
naturally bestow their confidence and their patronage upon 
those companies whose accumulated assets are equivalent 
to a positive guarantee that the indemnity contracted for will 
be forthcoming when required. The mutual plan of insur- 
ance has never been particularly satisfactory, the Southern 
Mutual being one of the few companies that has been suc- 
cessful. In this particular case, the doctrine that the mem- 
bers are partners, inures to the benefit of the policyholders; 
but in many other instances it has resulted in assessments 
being levied upon them to meet liabilities. In fact, a 
member of a mutual company seldom knows what sort of 
an enterprise he has bought into; it may be a bonanza, 
but more frequently turns out to be a lawsuit, with the 
chances decidedly against him. 





SEVERAL alleged conspiracies to defraud life insurance 
companies have recently been exposed. One of these 
occurred in Oregon, where the body of an insured person 
was claimed to have been found in a river; but subse- 
quently the identical individual was discovered alive and 
well in another part of the State, to the delight of the in- 
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surance companies and the disgust of his supposed widow. 
Another case was that of D. Albert, a commercial traveler, 
who suddenly disappeared from Suspension Bridge, and 
was supposed to have gone over Niagara Falls. Subse- 
quent investigation leads to the belief that instead of 
meeting a watery grave, Mr. Albert is rusticating in 
another part of the country. He had an accident policy 
in the Travelers Insurance Company for $3000. The days 
when frauds like these can be perpetrated on the insur- 
ance companies have passed. Of the numerous attempts 
of a like character that have been made in the past few 
years it is doubtful if even one has been successful. In 
almost every instance the individual who would like the 
world to believe him dead leaves some clue by means of 
which his scheme is suspected, and investigation discloses 
the entire plan. So many failures in this line of swindling 
ought to deter others from attempting it, but they do 
not appear to do so. While unscrupulous adventurers 
exist, efforts will be made to rob insurance companies, and 
it becomes necessary, therefore, that the managers of such 
companies should exercise the greatest caution in the pay- 
ment of claims. They are the custodians of trust funds, 
and accountable for the manner in which they dispose of 
them. Every claim is necessarily submitted to the closest 
scrutiny, and if suspicion is aroused it is sure to be followed 
by some shrewd detective work. A mysterious disappear- 
ance is sure to provoke a great amount of curiosity in any 
community in which it may occur, and every citizen be- 
comes for the time being an amateur detective. This is a 
fact not generally taken into consideration by those who 
attempt a fraudulent disappearance. 





. THE underwriters of Boston are wrestling with the 
brokerage question, and, apparently, with as little bene- 
ficial result as their New York brethren have achieved. 
It was an easy matter to admit the brokers to the under- 
writing fold and to gradually magnify their importance and 
their compensation, but the matter of getting rid of them 
or inducing them even to relax their hold upon the throat 
of the business is a question difficult of solution. A very 
large proportion of the underwriting of all the large cities 
is in the hands of the brokers—we have heard it stated 
that they control ninety per cent of it—and the companies 
must have it. As a consequence, the companies seek to 
conciliate the brokers, and the latter, knowing their power, 
are inclined to make the most of it. There are firms of 
brokers in this city who handle a larger sum in premiums 
annually than some of the companies. While the com- 
panies assume all the risks and all the expenses, the brokers 
quietly pocket all the profits and laugh at the managers 
who pay them for the work they themselves could and 
should do. Every intelligent underwriter admits that 
these superfluous middlemen are sucking the life blood of 
the companies and, at the same time, making insurance 
more costly to the insured, but how to get rid of them is 
the conundrum that vexes their souls, So many of the 
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companies are dependent upon the brokers for business, no 
unity of action for their suppression can be agreed upon, 
so the brokers continue to wax fat and saucy. That there 
are many good, honorable and practical men among them 
is admitted; that these are enterprising, pushing and full of 
expedients is undeniable; but there are others who ate jp 
responsible and untrustworthy and a positive nuisance, f 
the sheep could be separated from the goats, the public 
and the companies would be gainers. If the Managers 
would concentrate their energies to secure this end, the 
honorable brokers would join them and co-operate with 
them; but so long as the companies will make no discrimi. 
nation they will find but few friends among the brokers: 
on the contrary, they will continue to be regarded ag 
fair game for anyone to capture. While the brokerage 
system is an admitted evil, it is, under present conditions, 
a necessary one; it is possible, however, to regulate it, and 
make it less obnoxious than it now is. But the man whe 
possesses the remedy has not yet presented himself to the 
Board of Underwriters, or, if he has, he has not been 
recognized. 





TESTING AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


N view of the fact that the losses by fire are steadily 
| increasing year by year, propertyowners and fire un 
derwriters are devoting more attention to the methods of 
fire prevention that are proposed, and to the means offered 
for extinguishing fires in their incipiency. Various devices 
have been suggested for local apparatus to be placed in 
large buildings—factories, storehouses, etc.—to be ready 
for service at an instant’s notice, either to put out the fire 
before the arrival of the fire department or to supplement 
its apparatus when the flames have acquired great head- 
way. Among the devices that have met with much favor 
are the automatic sprinklers. These are simply nozzlesfor 
the discharge of water, usually perforated or arranged so 
as to throw a multitude of small jets of water or spray; 
they are attached at frequent intervals to water-pipes fixed 
to the ceiling or walls of the rooms to be protected ; these 
pipes contain water under pressure, or the water may be 
turned into them when desired; the sprinkler-heads are 
constructed in parts, some of which are held together with 
fusible solder, which melts at a certain temperature, opens 
the sprinkler, and the water thus released rushes through 
the perforations, covering an area of greater or less extent, 
according to its construction and the degree of water 
pressure. The sprinkler-heads may be hung pendant from 
the feed-pipe, or placed upright so that the water dis 
charged will strike the ceiling and thence fall to the floor. 
In the latter position there is less danger of freezing, 
the pipes can be thoroughly drained. 

The value of this means of fire protection having been 
recognized by underwriters, who make a reduction in theit 
rates where automatic sprinklers are employed, there sprang 
up a demand for them which resulted in the introduction 
of agreat number of automatic sprinklers, each claimed to 
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be the best, and all of them patented. It became a matter 
of considerable importance to propertyowners, as well 
as underwriters, to ascertain if all these were trustworthy, 
and which of them were such as they could recommend 
to their patrons. The mill mutual insurance companies 
of New England, which require some such appliance to be 
placed in all the mills they insure, recently determined to 
make an exhaustive test of the various kinds of automatic 
sprinklers; nineteen of these companies united with the 
Boston Underwriters Union to make this test, which was 
conducted under the supervision of C. J. H. Woodbury, 
who was aided by Professor John M. Ordway. Thirty-one 
different patterns of sprinklers were tested, some of which 
had been in use a number of years, and others were fresh 
from the factory. The report of the various tests has just 
been published, and is of great value to all interested in 
the subject of fire prevention and extinguishment. The 
tests were made upon the following points: Sensitiveness, 
bursting strength, opening temperature, melting of solder, 
distribution of water and volume of discharge. While 
the report does not indicate which sprinkler these experts 
regarded as the best, the comparative tables are sufficiently 
explicit to serve as a guide to propertyowners who desire 
to avail themselves of this valuable device for fire pro- 
tection. The first proposition made to the sprinkler man- 
ufacturers was that two experts should be selected by the 
underwriters, two by the manufacturers, with Prof. Ordway 
as umpire, but the manufacturers interposed so many ob- 
jections that the test was finally made without regard to 
them. The result of this work is thus summarized: 

First, That time and pressure has not affected the strength and fusion 
point Of the solder during an experience of twelve years. 

Second. That portions of sprinklers where corrosion might interfere 
with prompt action should be pzotected, preferably by heavy mineral oil. 
Third. That the distribution of water between three and thirty-six 
pounds’ pressure is such that water is directed upon a smooth ceiling and 


upon each square foot of floor, with all of the sprinklers used in these 
experiments. 

Fourth. That the concentration of water at the beginning of a fire is 
greater than by any other form of inside apparatus. 

Fifth, That where tanks are used for a first supply for sprinklers, the 
bottom of the tank ought not to be less than ten feet above the sprinklers. 

Sixth. That as a matter of practical application, sprinklers have worked 
at 131 mill fires in seven years without any known instance of their 
failure, 

Seventh. That the results of the experience in respect to automatic 
sprinklers demonstrate that their efficiency is not liable to beco.x.e im- 
paired by time, and prove the good judgment of those underwriters who 
advocated their introduction as a safeguard against loss. 

Eighth. That it is essential that valves be so arranged that the proper 
Persons can readily know that a full-water pressure is upon the sprinklers, 
Valves with traveling stems are preferable on this account. Valves with 
Stationary stems can be fitted to show their position by winding around 
the valve stem a line with a weighted tag at the end. When the valve is 
open or shut, the tag will hang in a corresponding extreme position of the 
line, Left-hand valves should not be used in sprinklers. It is well to 
secure the valves open with a riveted Strap ; if it is necessary to shut the 
valve on account of mishap, anybody can cut it; but do not use a lock 
and chain, as the key will, in the nature of things, be lost, and the valve 
spindle bent in the efforts to sunder the chain. 


The temperature required to melt the solder and start 


the sprinklers varied from 163 degrees to 271 degrees, the 
latter being regarded as impracticable devices. Some of 





them required practically many degrees more heat to re- 
lease them than the guarantee of the manufacturer speci- 
fied. Herein apparently lies the main point to be con- 
sidered in purchasing automatic sprinklers. They require 
to be adjusted with such a degree of sensitiveness that when 
the temperature rises to a point that threatens to be- 
come dangerous, they will release the water and reduce 
the temperature; or, in other words, put out the fire; at 
the same time it will not do to have them so sensitive that 
the rise in temperature caused by lighting half a dozen 
gas lamps will set them going and deluge the premises. 
Nor is it desirable that a fire should get too much head- 
way before the sprinklers operate, as would be the case 
where so high a temperature is required to melt the solder 
as is indicated by some of the tests. The test showed 
that there is great diversity among sprinklers as to the 
extent of area covered by them and the volume of water 
discharged. These are important points to be taken into 
consideration, and must be largely governed by circum- 
stances and conditions. Appended to the report is a list 
of 128 fires that have occurred in mills since 1877, that 
were equipped with automatic sprinklers. In sixty-eight 
of these instances no claims for damages were made, 
while in others the loss varied from $10 to $20,000. In 
concluding his introduction to the report, Edward Atkin- 
son says: 

It could net have been expected that, in such an examination as this, 
some minor faults should not have been found. Such minor faults have 
been found, and measures have been taken to present such faults to the 
makers of the sprinklers and to assure the remedy. They do not need 
to be named in this report, since none of them have been of sucha nature 
as to cause distrust of the whole service of either kind. While all the 
sprinklers tested may be expected to operate under fire and to check or 
extinguish it, there are such variations in the quality of sprinklers in 
other respects as to warrant a choice being made among them, The un- 
derwriters have now given all the facts which can be determined by any 
method of experiment open to them, and it only remains to them to cau- 
tion all their members that the proportions and sizes of supply pipes 
should be carefully adjusted to the quantity of water delivered by that 
particular sprinkler which each one may choose. 

In calling attention recently to the fact that the tests 
referred to were being made, we said that the report would 
probably be non-committal, for if the committee gave 
preference to any particular sprinkler they would be ac- 
cused of favoritism, while if they condemned any they 
would be sued for damages. The result justifies our con- 
clusion ; the report is made and the would-be purchaser is 
permitted to make his choice from the thirty-one different 
kinds tested. To sum up, it seems to be settled that au- 
tomatic sprinklers are valuable under certain conditions; 
that some are good and some are bad, but that even the 
best require a certain degree of intelligence in their ar- 
rangement, and more or less care in their supervision after 
they are put up. There is no doubt but the best of them 
will do efficient work in extinguishing fire; but whether 
the possibility of their deluging a building with water does 
not offset some of their advantages, seems still to be an 
open question. That they will furnish an abundance of 
water is fully established, but it requires human intelli- 
gence to shut off the supply when enough has been used. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WE are informed that several of the leading companies have expressed 
a willingness to increase their lines on risks in the dry-goods district 
and elsewhere which are equipped with the automatic sprinkler. This 
is a far weightier consideration with a majority of merchants than the 
reduction of rates. One broker reported to his clients last week that 
the probable increase in the writings of represented companies would 
equal at least $200,000 in case the sprinklers were introduced. Any- 
thing which will assist our merchants to fill their lines of insurance 
without patronizing outside companies wili be eminently acceptable to 
them. 

% oa oe 

THE Canadian Syndicate, who thought they had put up a job on the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, reckoned without their host. They 
lost the risk, and it was taken in American companies after all; and 
what is more, wholly reinsured on this side of the border without ask- 
ing any favors of Canada offices whatever. The Toronto and Mon- 
treal people who managed this affair deserved to lose by the stupid way 
they handled it. As they have lost it, perhaps they will be wiser next 
time. Bur it is only fair to say they are loud in denouncing what they 
call the double dealing of companies on this side the line, which they 
supposed were in the syndicate. 

* * *% u 


THERE are thirty-seven companies interested in a claim of Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. for damages to their printing office and bookbindery in 
East Brooklyn by the fire which destroyed a planing mill a short time 
ago. The claim is for $750, and is peculiar. The watchman on the 
premises supposed that there was danger and started a steam pump to 
fill a water tank on the roof. The tank overflowed and the water dam- 
aged the property to the amount stated. The immediate cause of the 
damage was the defective construction of the tank—the remote cause 
was the fire across the street. About one-third of the companies are 
in favor of admitting the claim and paying it. The others think there 
is no just ground for a claim, as the same accident might have oc- 
curred at any other time. Still, as the amount to each office is small, 
we have a suspicion that in the end all will pay. 

* + * a 


THE custom of serving printed proofs of loss in this city, with the 
names of the adjusters printed to the ordinary certificate, is one that 
might be dispensed with without detriment. Last week some import- 
ant proofs were served, with the names of the committee printed there- 
on, and the next day the companies were informed that it was done 
without their authority. It was an inadvertence, and was satisfactorily 
explained, but the system is susceptible of other abuses and shouid be 
abolished. In England a printed signature would be no more received 
to a certificate of adjustment than to a check payable in a bank, and 
the same rule applied here would be beneficial to all concerned. 


* * * % 


THE leading special hazards of this city are now paying rates sup- 
posed to be adequate, and are subject to less commission than form- 
erly. There has been an immense amount of careful, conscientious 
work done in rating specials, and for the first time something like an 
intelligent system of rating has been adopted. The non-tariff compa- 
nies are under great obligations to the tariff companies for furnishing 
them with rates on cabinet factories, theatres, hotels, apartment houses, 
etc., although it appears the principal vocation of the non-tariff offices 
is to get away the risks from the “ regulars,” by paying a higher com- 
mission than their rivals are allowed under the rules to pay. 


aa * * * 


THE favor of the companies toward approved city risks is being 
shown in the increased lines now taken. We are informed that one of 
the largest city offices, whose receipts, as shown in the fire patrol re- 
turns, are among the five highest reported, has lost since May 1 on 
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purely city business less than $300 and since January 1 less than 
$10,000, which is a remarkable exhibit, all things considered. Whether 
the high rates tend to lessen the number of fires we cannot state but 
it does tend to make the assured careful beyond doubt. 
* * * * 


Two companies’ policies were allowed to lapse on the Kent avenue 
planing mill risk, Brooklyn, on the day of the late fire. They were re. 
placed by policies in another office on the same day, and that night the 
risk was destroyed by fire. Congratulations and commiserations were 
both extended by the assured’s broker. 

* * * % 


THE settlement of the Van Valkenburgh & Leavitt loss at less than 
thirty per cent shows good work by the adjusters, and also proves that 
the fires in the dry- goods district, although apparently very serious, are 
quite often productive of more salvage than elsewhere in the city, 

* * ad = 


WE are informed that among the available assets of Halstead 
Haines & Co. (recently assigned) is a considerable amount of scrip and 
cash subscriptions in the Mutual Fire of this city. 


* * * * 


THE report is revived that the Oakland Home of San Francisco con.» 


templates an agency in this city, as also the Hekla of Madison, Wis, 
and a New Orleans company not hitherto named in this connection, 
Several Western secretaries have been in the city lately, and it is of 
course intimated that their business was to appoint an agent. 


* * * * 


THERE is a noticeable falling off in the number of July dividends, 
and it is openly confessed by many companies that their earnings dur- 
ing the first six months of the year do not warrant a dividend. In 
the language of the officers, it has been a “hot” season since winter; 
but amid all these discouraging features of the general business, it 
seems as if the companies have a better feeling for the future than is 
customary after a dull period. The better feeling arises chiefly from 
the better rates everywhere prevailing, although we fear some,com- 
panies will find it difficult to maintain their income, even with improved 
rates. It is likely the insurable values of merchandise will be reduced, 
and thus cut off many thousand policies. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

The Tariff Association Wrestling with the Brokerage Question—Little Progress Made 
—Agents Who are Also Brokers, and Local Companies Raise Objections to Pro 
posed Reductions—A Minimum Rate on Wholesale Stocks Proposed and Laid m 
the Table—The Combined Arc and Incandescent Electric Lighting Systeme 
Dangerous Innovation—Underwriters Prohibit the Use of this Plan—The Telt- 
graph Pole Nuisance to be Abated or Rates to be Raised—Recent Tests of Auto 
matic Sprinklers—The Status of Chief Green. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

That it is infinitely easier to increase the rate of commission paid to 
brokers than to cut it down has been painfully manifest in numerous 
meetings that the Boston Tariff Association has recently had, where this 
subject has been brought up for discussion. The committee on brokers 
recently proposed a resolution restricting the rate of commission paid to 
brokers within the municipal district of Boston to ten per cent. Afters 
long debate it was referred back to the committee, and although it has 
since been carefully considered in the hope that some new light might 
be thrown upon the subject, the end of the issue seems almost as far off 
as ever. So far as the agents are concerned there is not much doubt but 
that they could be brought to agree to this proposition, even though it 
would lessen decidedly the receipts of their brokerage business, if they 
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could at the same time be assured that when brokerage was reduced from 
fifteen to ten per cent the companies that they represent would not cut 
down their agency commissions from twenty to fifteen per cent. But this 
assurance 1S not forthcoming, and in the absence of it they appear to be 
reluctant to take a step which would have the effect of lessening their 
present profits. A compromise suggested was, that the members of the 
Tariff Association should pay upon exchange business fifteen per cent, 
put only ten per cent to brokers who were not agents and members of the 
Tarift Association. This, however, does not meet with the wishes of the 
local companies, and in consequence of their opposition is not likely to 
be adopted. It is, however, pointed out as a favorable symptom in this 
reform that the ten per cent commission plan has fewer enemies now than 
it had when it was previously suggested six or eight months ago—that is 
to say, a number of agents have in the interval been brought to realize the 
desirability of the change, and in six months more it may be much easier 
than it now appears to be to put the reform into effect. 

Another question that is still under discussion, and which may or may 
not be approved, is the plan of making fifty cents the lowest rate at which 
any wholesale stock of goods can be written, excepting, of course, hides 
and sole leather, no matter how substantially constructed the building 
may be in which these merchandise are stored. As such a change would 
involve a radical alteration in the classification of hazards upon which our 
specific rates are based, some of the most influential underwriters in Bos- 
ton believe that the change is an unwise one, and is not demanded by any 
experience we have had within the last few years. This subject rests on 
the table of the Tariff Association, but will be called up and disposed of, 
one way or another, within the next few weeks. 

A short time ago there were three fires in this city, occurring within a 
minute of each other, caused by electric lights. The system to which this 
outbreak was due was one which combined both the arc and the incan- 
descent methods—that is to say, by means of an automatic device the arc 
wires were tapped and a sufficient quantity of electricity drawn from them 
to light a system of incandescent lamps. In this instance the arc wire 
employed for this service came in contact with another arc wire, throw- 
ing an enormous quantity of electricity upon the former, sufficient to 
overpower the regulations which the company had placed upon its ser- 
vice, and set fire one after another to three different buildings. In conse- 
quence of this experience the Boston Fire Underwriters Union has issued 
an order prohibiting the use of this mixed system, and the company has 
cut off all takers of this class. 

Considering that a new disease is likely to spread throughout the city 
calls for a strong remedy. The Tariff Association of Boston has voted to 
increase the rates upon the streets along which telegraph poles and wires 
are placed twenty-five per cent, if, on the rst of August next, these 
obstructions to the effective working of the fire department are not re- 
moved. Permission to place these poles was granted by the Board of 
Aldermen without any consideration of their effect upon adjacent prop- 
erty. But since that time a popular agitation has been started, and if the 
Board of Aldermen does not rescind its order, an appeal will be taken to 
the Supreme Court with the hope of obtaining an injunction. As it 
stands, the quarrel is a very pretty one; but if we are to have poles in our 
Streets, it is desirable to know who is to stand the burden of loss which 
their presence may at any time occasion. 

In the last SpecTATOR you make reference to the report on automatic 
sprinklers, prepared by the mutual companies in conjunction with the 
Boston Fire Underwriters Union, and seem to think that it is only for 
private circulation. This is not at all the case. The report may be had 
by anyone who desires it, and 1s intended for the good of the public. It 
does not specify in so many words just which sprinkler is the best, be- 
cause that might indeed seem like an invidious distinction, but tables are 
given of the results of various tests made, and from these the reader can 
draw his own conclusions. 

Some automatic sprinklers have merits in one direction and demerits 
inanother. As for example, the Parmalee Sprinkler, which is not now 
considered sufficiently sensitive in the matter of heat, made the best show- 
ing in the even distribution of water. There are three or four patterns 
that are considered to average very well, any one of which might be 
counted upon to perform effective work if properly putin. Altogether, as 
a fire preventative the system is perhaps the best one that has yet been 
devised ; at least if the experience of the mutual mill companies is worth 

anything, for there has not yet been an instance of a failure to work, and 





to effectively work, on the part of an automatic sprinkler system put in 
under the supervision of the mutual companies, 

The justice of the Supreme Court has decided that Chief Green was 
not elected a fire commissioner of the city of Boston, and hence it is ih- 
cumbent on the Mayor to choose a new candidate. Just how the matter 
will be settled does not yet appear. ; 

By vote of the directors of the protective department the members of 
our patrol corps are to receive this summer two weeks’ vacation each. 
This is the first time that this wise concession has been granted to them. 

BosTOn, July 12, 1884. F. A. C, T. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


THE Rhenish-Westphalian Lloyd gives a dividend of fifteen per cent for 
1883. 

WHILE America has generally recognized that paid firemen area neces- 
sity, especially in large cities, the idea of volunteer firemen seems to be 
regarded in Germany as a sign of progress. 





Tue large sewing machine factory of Koenig & Co., Kaiserslantern, 
Germany, was burnt down last month. It turned out forty machines a 
day. The building might have been saved if there was water enough. 


THE managers of the Vienna Court Theatre have made an arrangement 
with an Austrian insurance company whereby the entire personnel are to 
be insured against accident. The Berlin Stadt Theatre has adopted a sim- 
ilar measure with a Cologne company. 


In Zwickau (Prussia), the garrison is to be exercised,in firemen’s drill. 
As a general thing military persons have been found inefficient in the ex- 
tinguishment of fire, although they are sometimes useful in repressing 
riots, Their strict discipline is not favorable to the elastic and individual 
freedom which is so necessary, and to the popular respect, from the 
physical point, which daily intercourse begets. 


THE old-fashioned ways of Austria, that once in war gave an opportu. 
nity of Prussian ridicule, are as visible in the Vienna Fire Department, 
calling out German wit. In the last theatre fire in Vienna ladies and 
police magistrates blocked the way from the firemen, and one of the latter 
that attempted to begin at a certain place was arrested because a duke was 
using the spot as a convenient outlook at the spectacle. 


AN attempt is to be made again in France to popularize life insurance 
am ng the laboring classes. The different policies bear the general name 
of ‘* Insurance Savings Contracts,” and cover life insurance, mixed 
insurance, endowment and life annuities. The Metropole Company, 
which has taken the initiative in this line, has adopted a good ‘‘ plank,” 
when it is considered that the proverb quis cito dat bis dat holds especially 
good in the case of the poor; viz., that all payments for death, etc., shall 
be made within eight days. 





MISCELLANY. 


INSOMNIA AND SUICIDE. 


Within the past three months an alarming number of suicides have oc- 
curred in this city, of men in whose circumstances there was nothing to 
suggest or support the theory of disgust with life. All of these men had 
acquired competence and some of them wealth. Several had retired from 
business, and this is a fact to be specialiy noted. In the cases of nearly 
ail the presence of physical ill-health and mental depression, arising from 
insomnia, explained the act of self-destruction. Now this disease of 
sleeplessness is emphatically a product of modern haste and anxiety, and 
it may occur either as a direct effect or as a reaction. The modern man 
of business, if energetic, wastes his forces, and modern appliances help 
him and stimulate him to do so. Frequent mails, the telegraph and tele- 
phone, the easy rapidity of transportation, enable and incite him to do ten 
times the work that his father and grandfather could have done in the 
same time. In effect he can nowadays work continually if he is sa 
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minded ; and when the work pays, he often is tempted to proceed un- 
ceasingly. Give nature time and she will evolve a man of the period 
equal to the new demands. But science is quicker than nature, and so 
the man of limited capacities is called on to meet practically unlimited 
drafts upon his nervous energies, and the consequences are seen in the 
great increase of cerebral and nervous diseases, and in such shocking 
tragedies as have been occurring in rapid succession of late. 

It is to be observed also that the business men who have accustomed 
themselves to the rush and hurry of the times, are often unable to bear up 
against the reaction from it. They retire from business, and soon they 
collapse. Nature had overtaxed herself to meet the strain of their active 
life, and now that the stimulus is withdrawn, the machine shows the wear 
and tear of the past. It may well be asked what is the use of toil so 
ill regulated that the end may be self-destruction, through loss of mental 
balance. Men will continue to overdo it, no doubt, because that is the 
prevailing tendency ; but if anything can cause the high-pressure workers 
to pause and reflect, the silent testimony of these wrecked lives ought to 
do so. For here is the very mockery of intemperate exertion. The proof 
that those who grasp after too much are in danger of losing everything ; 
the demonstration that moderation is not merely theoretically desirable, 
but that upon it often depends the possession of a sane mind ina sound 
body.—. Y. 7ribune. 





CARELESSNESS A CRIME. 


Our laws are severe against arson and incenrdiarism, but they fall short 
of what they should be, in taking no cognizance of that degree of care- 
lessness in dealing with fire which may almost be termed criminal. The 
eagerness of insurance companies to secure business often causes their 
agents to accept risks which never should be taken, and the ease with 
which insurance can be obtained makes propertyowners less vigilant in 
guarding against possible danger from fire than if they knew that their 
loss from such a cause would be absolute. The fact is not overlooked 
that uninsured property often burns; but it is generally conceded that 
itis not so likely to take fire from some negligence of the owner as insured 
property. When it is considered that human lives are constantly jeopar- 
dized by fires which are occurring through the most gross carelessness, 
and that valuable contiguous property is endangered, though ever so 
jealously guarded, it would seem that the State should adopt a system 
of investigation, to be followed by fine or imprisonment in case a fire is 
ascertained to have been started by some very careless person. The 
housekeeper who uses a wooden box or barrel for ashes, the servant who 
carries a lighted candle into a wardrobe, the man who smokes a pipe or 
cigar in bed, the dunce who attempts to refill a lighted lamp, the impatient 
cook who hurries her fire by pouring oil on it, are, if they survive their 
foolish experiments with fire, fit subjects for the enforcement of lessons 
on this subject administered at the hands of a judge.—Jron Age. 





THE CHOLERA GERM. 


The prevalence of cholera in several cities in France, and the natural 
apprehension that it may probably cross the ocean and appear on our 
shores, lends special interest to anything tending to throw light upon the 
origin of this dreaded scourge. If it can be satisfactorily traced to its 
source the probabilities are that it can be rendered as harmless as most 
other kindred diseases. Dr. Koch, the eminent German physicist, who 
has long advocated the germ theory of causation in diseases of mysterious 
character, seems destined to have his views in each particular instance 
fully justified. It was he who some years ago established the fact of a 
parasitic basis for spledetic diseases in animals, and more recently pre- 
sented the idea that consumption is caused by a peculiar bacillus. This 
position has not been extensively indorsed as yet, and much doubt has 
also been cast upon his proposition that cholera has its origin in a dis- 
tinct, determinable germ. 

The number of years is so many during which efforts to discover the 
etiology of this dreadful plague have been entirely futile, most investi- 
gators have despaired of ever solving the mystery. But the recent dis- 
coveries of the German Cholera Commission (Drs. Koch, Fischer and 
Gaftky), pursuing their researches in India, have been so remarkable and 
so fairly convincing that hope has been given the school of medical 





———— 


science that cholera may be brought as completely under control as other 
diseases, the causes of which are known. The experiments and labors of 
the commission have thus far proved the wisdom of Dr. Koch's theo 

the actual discovery of the germ. ry by 

A correspondent of The London Daily News, writing from Calcuty 
gives an exceedingly interesting statement of the success of the oumias 
in proceeding from speculation to fact, reaching a thoroughly tonal 
conclusion, the importance of which is inestimable. It happened Pi 
tunately for the cause of science, that a sporadic outburst of cholere es 
curred in the native quarter while the commission were in Calcutta, ln 
all the cases of cholera that had come under examination a microscopic 
parasite, or bacillus, had been found in the intestines and dejecta of the 
victims, these bacilli being peculiar to cholera, never found in connection 
with other diseases that have some resemblance to cholera. Previous 
however, to the outbreak in Calcutta, the commission had not been able 
to find the parasite outside the human subject, and their examinations 
there were conducted with much anxiety. They observed that in the 
neighborhood of the infected quarter there was a dirty pond used by the 
natives both for drinking and bathing purposes. A microscopic examin. 
ation of the water was made, and the experts found to their joy that it 
literally swarmed with bacilli identical with those found in cholera vic. 
tims. It was further observed that as the water cleared of these parasites 
the cholera abated, and with this valuable discovery the commission 
endeavored to gain conclusive evidence by an artificial propagation of 
the disease. 

They experimented on mice, cats and dogs without success, the health 
of these animals apparently being not in the least disturbed by the intro. 
duction of the parasites into their food. Since then, however, the decisive 
experiment has been made. Dr. Vincent Richards, an English surgeon 
resident in India, experimented with the pig, the structural properties of 
which more nearly coincide with the human than those of the other ani. 
mals to which the test was applied. Dr. Richards gave some of the ba 
cilli to a pig, which was seized with violent cholera and died within 
three hours. Thus, after thirty years of fruitless investigation, the secret 
of this insidious plague has been laid bare to science, and it is very prob. 
able a speedy means of preventing its spread will be determined. 

It is suggested that a plan similar to that employed against small-pox 
may be found effective, and that by inoculation with a milder form of the 
disease the more terrible malady may be kept off. This course is indi- 
cated by the success Pasteur has achieved in turning the bacillus of car. 
buncle in sheep into a prophylactic. It is possible that by some such 
means cholera can be so successfully treated in its natural habitat, which 
the old East seems to be, that it will never have the strength to spread its 
ravages over the world after its old fashion. In local inception it can be 
easily prevented with a knowledge of its cause and a proper regard for 
corrective agents. This great scientific victory, The News thinks, gives 
a not remote assurance that scarlet fever and other mysterious diseases 
may be explained and prove to be open to prophylactic treatment. If 
The News’ estimate is correct, Dr. Koch has performed a service to bu- 
manity that takes place among the greatest benefits conferred by the 
wisdom of man during the century, and has opened a gate for the entrance 
of science into a broader field of pathology. 





LIFE INSURANCE IS A PERSONAL DUTY. 


By life insurance you are able to look ahead and secure to your family 
at your death a portion of the money value of your life. You must judge 
for yourself what their needs will be. Now your labors support them; 
death will end your labors; life insurance then will step in and partly. 
compensate your bereaved family for the labors lost. When you insure 
your house, you do it to protect yourself against a loss that may never 
occur; but when you take an insurance on your life, you protect your 
family against the consequences of an inevitable event. 

Although the duration of your life is uncertain, the average duration of 
a number of selected lives is certain; and the life insurance company, 
taking advantage of the certainty of this average, transmits it to you. 
Thereby it has a right to present its claims as trustworthy, and as pecu- 
liarly fitted to those who are wearing out themselves in daily labors which 
allow nothing to be hoarded for the future; nothing for the support of 
their old age, or of their surviving dependents. Indeed, life insurance 
is able and is intended to help all who, without such help, must leave 
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their wives and children exposed to the numberless evils inseparable from 
poverty. : 

When you review the history of your acquaintances, you will remem- 
ber certain ones whose domestic habits were irreproachable, who sought 
to make their homes delightful, and to save a little from their earnings to 
render the condition of their wives and children more and more comfort- 
able. What became of them? Trusting to chances, they did not see the 
fitness of life insurance to their position ; they failed to realize their need 
of it, and so when they were suddenly taken away from their business, 
their families fell at once from an estate of comfort and abundance to one 
of misery and poverty! Such histories are not uncummon, They should 
arouse you to do that which will be effectual to save your family from 
like experience. As their maintenance to-day, and in the days to come, 
js dependent upon your own life and labors, that life should be insured 
at once, and the value of your labors secured to them. 

And there are other reasons why your life should be insured, which are 
good reasons, whether you are a poor man or not. Life insurance allows 
you to hold your head erect, even when debts harass your way, if you 
have made the payment of them certain by the means of a life insurance 
policy. Mercantile credit is more readily granted to the man who keeps 
an insurance on his life than to the one who does not, because when in- 
sured he is worth something ; his policy is actual property.— The Equita- 


ble Gazette. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Why Not Heed the Lesson? 


A DOUBLE-LEADED dispatch to the daily papers last week made this an- 
nouncement: ‘‘ Almost the whole of the town of Port Perry, Ont., was 
destroyed by fire to-day. About six months ago fully one-half of the 
town was destroyed by fire, there being no fire brigade or engines in the 
place. To-day the townspeople found themselves in the same helpless 
condition when the fire broke out. The conflagration simply spent itself, 
while the people looked on unable to do anything to save their fast con- 
suming property. This fire damaged all the public buildings, banks and 
business and manufacturing places in the city. The total damage is 
about $200,000,.”" It would seem as if one warning of that kind would be 
sufficient to induce the people of any ordinary town to make some pro- 
vision against its recurrence. But Port Perry, like many another place, 
must await a second and more severe disaster before taking those steps 
dictated by prudence long ago. No doubt the villagers thought that hav- 
ing been visited once, a second desolation by the fiery element was im- 
possible. Probably the town is now sufficiently convinced of the un- 
limited liability of fires to break out, and, when it builds up again, will 
not forget the law of self-preservation, The query might now be perti- 
nently put, what lesson will other towns derive from this episode in Port 
Perry’s history ?— Western Fireman. . 








How to Prevent Cholera 

Tue State Board of Health considers the possibility and facilities for the 
introduction of cholera into this country too obvious to be disregarded, 
and therefore a memorandum on preventive measures against the disease 
has been issued. The history of former invasions of cholera, says the 
board, warrants the belief that its reappearance here is probable. Chol- 
eta, which in two months in midsummer in 1865 destroyed 80,000 lives in 
Egypt, reached France and Germany by September, and was discovered 
at the New York Quarantine as early as November. In the spring of 
1866 it again threatened the United States. It lingered in the West, and 
was returned to Governor's Island, and thence found a new departure in 
1867, when it was terribly destructive in some sections. The outbreak in 
the Mississippi Valley in 1873 was traced to its introduction by way of 
New Orleans. The disease as reported in Southern Europe presents the 
same threatening aspects; thinks the board, as it did in August, 186s, 
when it was conveyed to our shores in a definite manner, and to about 
the same series of resting places and fatal points of outbreak that it now 
threatens to attack. 

The facilities for the introduction of the disease have increased since 
1865, but the means of exact sanitary knowledge and quarantine police 





for arresting and stamping out the transportable cause of it are also 
greater. No city which is fully prepared for the announcement that 
Asiatic cholera has come need be invaded by it if proper sanitary care is 
exercised. The floods throughout Europe and the United States, the 
attendant circumstances of the drying period, the increased immigration 
from the Mediterranean States to New York, and the destructive 
malignity of the disease, all give a warning to be ready for Asiatic chol- 
era, 

There is, says the State Board, a specific infective cause of Asiatic 
cholera, called its contagium, by which it spreads as rapidly as the per- 
sons suffering, ever so lightly, from it go from place to place. In 
every country where the contagium exists it has ceased to be repropa- 
gated beyond the sanitary lines which separate the cleansed, drained and 
ventilated premises and well-conditioned inhabitants from the filthy, or 
where polluted food and water and harmful beverages prepare the system 
for the fatal operation of the poison. For cholera to be diffused from 
continent to continent, it must have as factors for its cultivation a centre 
of pollution for its cradle, a ship for its transport, and a number of towns 
prepared for its reception and development. Local conditions of danger 
—the sanitary neglects that have prepared for a lodgment and repropaga- 
tion of the cholera in filthy places and sodden grounds—are found in 
every port, city and village, and in many rural hamlets. The prevention 
of propagation is very difficult after the disease has obtained a foothold 
in any of the commercial centres. The presence of filth, stagnant pools, 
polluted water and badly housed and imprudent people will invite chol- 
era to hundreds of places in the State if it once appears in any port. 
‘*Now,” says the board, ‘‘ before the exotic infection has come, let all 
local boards of health and all householders lose no time in enforcing 
such thorough scavenging and cleansing, such cleaning of sewers, drains 
and ditches, and such ventilating, drying, lime-washing and disinfecting 
of cellars and all damp and unclean places, that if cholera comes its in- 
fective germs shall find no soil or foul surface in which to propagate epi- 
demically,” 

The contagion is not chiefly taken from the bodies of the sick, but the 
virus is proved to require the concurrence of attendant conditions o 
moisture and filth to produce any extended series of cases. One great 
source of danger is that the exotic germinal matter becomes not only in- 
fective of persons exposed to it by water or the atmosphere, but may, by 
its infinite rapidity of reproduction, under favoring conditions of foul air 
and filth, rapidly become epidemic within the limits of such impurity. 
Sanitary barriers must therefore be erected before cholera comes. As 
soon as found the disease must be treated by vigorous isolation and de 
structive disinfection. 

Preventive sanitary measures consist in annihilating all local condi- 
tions which would harbor the disease. If the cholera germs find no 
breathing place in filthy condition of premises, air or drinking water, 
there is no danger. The memorandum concludes: ‘‘ Whenever cholera 
comes, as we hope it will not, a brief statement showing how to resist 
cholera and what to do in its presence will be immediately sent to all 
parts of the State through the local boards of health. It is now the duty 
of all local sanitary authorities and all householders to inspect the prem- 
ises within their jurisdiction, and promptly cause the necessary sanitary 
improvements to be made. None of this work will be lost, even were 
cholera effectually arrested by the barriers of quarantine and disinfection 
at the port it enters, The reasons for sanitary inspections and works are 
applicable to protect against infectious and epidemic diseases generally, 
and it is because in the midst of wet grounds and pools, filth-sodden sur- 
faces, foul sinks and polluted drinking waters, cholera finds local condi- 
tions for its epidemics, that now the general duty is urged upon all sani- 
tary authorities and householders to make careful sanitary inspection ; 
to drain all stagnant pools and low grounds near dwellings ; to clean all 
sewers and house drains ; to cleanse and disinfect cellars, privies and all 
filthy places, and examine and protect the purity of drinking water.” 


How A CHOLERA PATIENT FEELS. 


The patient feels well up to within a few hours of the attack, or, it may 
be, goes to bed and sleeps soundly through the night, and immediately 
on arising in the morning is seized with violent purgiag and vomiting. 
If judiciously treated, many patients recover from this, the first stage of 
cholera ; but if neglected, the tendency of the disease is to grow rapidly 
worse. The patient complains of intense thirst and a burning heat at the 
pit of his stomach ; he suffers also excruciating pain from cramps in the 
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muscles of the extremities ; he is terribly restless ; and his urgent cry is 
for water to quench his thirst, and that some one might rub his limbs, 
and thus relieve the muscular spasm. The pulse is rapid and very weak, 
the respirations are hurried, and the patient’s voice becomes husky. 
His countenance becomes pinched, and the integument of his body feels 
inelastic and doughy, while the skin of his hands and feet beccmes 
wrinkled and purplish in color. The duration of this, the second stage 
of cholera, is very uncertain—it may last two or three hours only, or may 
continue for twelve or fifteen hours ; but so long as the pulse can be felt 
at the wrist there are still good hopes of the sick person’s recovery. The 
weaker the pulse becomes the nearer the patient is to third, or collapse 
stage of cholera, from which probably not more than thirty-five per cent 
recover. In the third stage of the disease the vomiting and purging cor- 
tinue, although in a mitigated form; and the skin is covered with a 
clammy perspiration, especially if the cramps are still severe. The patient 
remains terribly restless, longing only for sleep, and that he may be sup- 
plied with water. His intellect is clear; but he seldom expresses any 
anxiety regarding worldly affairs, although fully conscious of the danger- 
ous condition he is in. Sleep and a plentiful supply of drinking-water 
are the sole desires of a person passing through the collapse stage of 
cholera. This condition seldom lasts for more than twenty-four hours, 
and reaction either commences within that period or the patient dies in 
collapse or passes on into the tepid stage, whichin ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred ends speedily in death. On the other hand, the sick person 
having been in the collapse stage of cholera some twenty-four hours (it 
may be a longer or shorter period), the temperature of his body may 
begin to rise, gradually creeping up to the normal standard ; the func- 
tions of animal life are slowly restored, and the sick person recovers his 
health.—Quain's Dictionary of Medicine. 





The French Accident Insurance Companies in 1883. 
THE companies do not show very cheering results for the year 1883. Out 
of seventeen companies only seven show a profit, and the profits realized 
by these are 700,000 francs less than the losses incurred by the remaining 
ten. The general expenses seem to be very heavy in some instances, 
from fifty to sixty per cent of the premiums. The casualties, as will be 
seen from the annexed table, are very high also: 








: | 
Premiums 
In 1883, 


Per Cent of 


Ities, - 
Casualties | Premiums. 


Names or ComPANIES. 





Francs, Francs. 
1,940,026 1,165,757 
Assur. Francaise 210,735 137,850 
Compagnie Generales | 312,331 114,215 
Confiance 905,689 471,095 
141,183 106,393 
737,054 606,923 
849,504 453,876 
761,406 j 489,661 
Garantie Gen ; 207 909 152,642 
Urbaine-Seine 2,357,627 425.118 
Patrimoine 460,682 264,938 
Prevoyance 278,078 148,803 
Caisse des Fam 403,335 323,207 
417,783 209,322 
Providence............ bis awieebeeds 352,602 229,401 
Caisse Patern 370,635 144,906 
Prosperite 151,561 | 40.930 








6,485,037 








In fact, general expenses foot up thirty per cent of premiums, which is 
justly considered as an exorbitant figure. French people think that from 
twelve to fifteen per cent would be the normal figures. None of the com- 
panies did so well as in 1882, so far as profits are concerned. 





A Costly Risk. 


WHEN fire occurs in the same building occupied by the same parties re- 
peatedly in a short period of time, underwriters cease considering the 
physical hazard of the risk in order to investigate the moral hazard at- 
tached to the occupants. Of late successive fires, causing considerable 
loss, have happened in the hat and cap establishment of S. Corn & Sons, 
Nos. 92 and 94 Greene street, New York; but while the circumstances 





surrounding these fires are not altogether explainable and the moral 

is still not out of the question, the facts revealed by the last and most dj 

astrous fire have clearly convinced the underwiters that the firm is = 
worthy and above reproach. The amountof insurance carried on the stock 
of Samuel Corn & Sons was $63,000, and the committee on adjustment 
appointed by the underwriters, consisting of George M, Coit, W. 4 
Anderson and W. H. Wiltsie, found, after going into the work, that the 
value of the stock insured and in the building at the time of the fire Was 
fully $94,000. In truth, instead of—what there were apparent grounds 
for suspecting—the discovery of over-insurance with a view to Tealize on 
the policies dishonestly, the very oppusite proved the case, and there ap. 
peared substantial reasons for the desirability of the coinsurance Clause 
being attached to the policies. The E:tinger Public Adjusting Bureay 
representing the burned out firm, and the adjusting committee of under. 
writers agreed that,there was a total loss of $2000 by the fire, which was 
paid in full, and the remainder of the loss was settled for $57,000, The 
confpanies involved had policies and paid losses as follows: 
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trust. 


Name anv Location. 


Insurance, | Loss, 
} 





#£tna Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Wheeling.) $1,500.00 | $1, 36 
Ben Franklin Insurance Company, Allegheny...-....... 2,500.00 | — 
City Insurance Company, Pittsburgh 2,500.00 | 

Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Wheeling 1,250.00 | 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia 1,250 00 | 
Franklin Insurance Company, Indianapolis 1,250.00 

German Fire Insurance Company, Wheeling 1,500.00 

Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glens Falls 1.500 00 | 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 1,250.00 

Home Insurance Company, New Orleans 2,500.00 

Howard Insurance Company, New York 2,500.00 | 
Hudson Insurance Company, Jersey City 2,500.00 | 
Humboldt Fire Insurance Company, Allegheny 1,250.00 | 
Indiana Insurance Company, Indianapolis............. 2 000.00 
Jersey wag! Insurance Company, Jersey City 2,500.00 
Lafayette Fire Insurance Company, Brooklyn 2,154 24 
Mechanics and Traders Fire Insurance Co., New York. 2,154.24 
Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, New York 1,250.00 
Montauk Fire Insurance Company, Brooklyn......... 2,500.00 
National Fire Insurance Company, Baltimore 2,500.00 
New York Fire Insurance Company, New York 5,000 00 
Northwestern National Insurance Co., Milwaukee 1,250.00 
Ohio Valley Fire Insurance Company, Wheeling 2,C02.00 
Ohio Valley Fire Insurance Company, Wheeling 1,250.cO 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford 1,250 00 
Portsmouth Insurance Company, Portsmouth 2,500 00 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co., Springfield. | 1,250.00 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, Hamilton 2,509.00 
Star Fire Insurance Company, New York 2,500 00 
Western Insurance Company, Cincinnati 2 500.00 
Western Insurance Company, Pittsburgh....... siecteidl 2,500.00 


Totals $62,808 48 | $57,104.94 








The rate on the above risk was one anda quarter. While the companies 
are persuaded that the firm’s character and reputation place them unques- 
tionably above incendiary suspicion, it is probable that it will bea difficult 
matter to get the requisite insurance on this risk hereafter, at least from 
the knowing companies doing an open business in the city. Officers of 
some of the companies on the risk think that it is notimrossible that some 
disaffected or discharged employee, or other enemy of S. Corn & Sons, has 
been wreaking vengeance on the firm by applying the fire brand. So that 
the moral hazard surrounding this risk will remain under a cloud for 
some time yet. 





Life Insurance—Its Perils and Safety. 


WE make the following extracts from the life report of Insurance Com 
missioner John K. Tarbox of Massachusetts, advanced sheets of which 
we have just received . 

The law of the survival of the fit has been active in the genesis period of life in- 
surance in this country, and has nearly wrought its perfect work. Many ill-condi- 
tioned enterprises of illegitimate birth and nurture have perished in the order of 
nature ; some by violence and under the curse of disobedience to the inexorable 
laws of life and health. A few yet languish to their doom. The rest seem well 
builded and in condition to strengthen and broaden their solid base. * * of 
the twenty-eight companies authorized in this State, the youngest is nine years old, 
and of the others only four are under twenty. The junior of the Massachusetts 
companies was incorporated in 1862, and efforts since to form others proved abortive. 
The established companies appear amply able to serve the public demand as t 
grows, and the prospect does not indicate the formation of new companies east of 
the Pacific slope for a generation. For the future of life insurance in this 
country we may anticipate great companies, custodians of vast funds. With 
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growth in volume and importance the responsibilities of 
the business proportionately increase and, : in certain aspects, its perils. 

The assets of the United States companies to-day approximate $500,- 

00,000, and they grow larger year by year. To keep these vast sums in safe 

and desirable investments, and realize thereon the requisite income, in the present 

ective monetary condition of the country, is a matter of obvious difficulty 

. aie grave concern. The management of the $100,000,000 worth of invest- 

msn" a single company now holds is a burden of responsibility equal to the 

vernment of a great State, and asks the highest qualities of business prudence, as 
well as probity. Should these important financial interests fall into unskillful or 
dishonest hands, the possible and not improbable consequences cannot be contem- 
plated with composure. An insurance company is not more secure than a national 
bank from ruin by unfaithful administration and commercial disasters. These, 
however, are the common perils inseparable from social institutions, and, while 
they challenge vigilance and all wise precautions human foresight can devise, ought 
not to create distrust. The situation teaches two important conditions of safety for 
an insurance company to observe: (1), the avoidance of all ‘entangling alli_ 
ances,” and especially any sort of speculative relation with other financial inter_ 
ests; and (2), to hold its financial responsibilities within the narrowest consisten, 
limits, and burden itself with no duties it is not obliged to assume. 

In this connection I am moved to express a regret, shared in, I believe, by the 
conservative and most sagacious men in the business, that our insurance establish- 
ments have adopted schemes of insurance whereby they have become so largely 
institutions of investment. Twenty years ago endowment insurance constituted less 
than one-twelfth of the business of the companies. Now it is fully one-fourth. Of 
the present funds of the companies, not less, I judge, than $100,000,000 is accumu- 
lation on account of endowments and tontines. This may be legitimate, in a cer- 
tain sense, but has no just relation to life insurance. To unite, more than need be 
for the assurance of its contracts, the ,proper business of an insurance company 
with the functions of a savings bank, makes a combination both incongruous and 
unwise. That the ordinary short-term endowment, which is a little insurance and 
a great deal investment, is not desirable as either, is capable of mathematical dem- 
onstration, and is alike impolitic for the companies and unprofitable for the policy- 
holder, The eloquence of the solicitor, inspired by the hope of a liberal commis- 
sion, may deceive the uninstructed, but cannot impeach the fact. A provident 
person will be wiser to buy insurance of an insurance company, and make his de- 
posits, if he desires to make investments of that character, with some regular 
savings institution whose sole business is the administration of trust funds. The 
endowment assured, if he lives out his term, realizes no advantage from the endow- 
ment part of the contract, and if he dies within the term he loses on the insurance 
part the difference between endowment and insurance rates. As for the company 
which deals in endowments, it thereby needlessly assumes the obligations and re- 
sponsibilies of a banker in addition to the obligations and responsibilities of an in- 
surer, and prejudices its safety as an insurance institution by exposure to the dan- 
gers incident to its banking operations. If these propositions are well founded, it 
results that sound policy should regard with disfavor the inventions of investment 
insurance which recent practice has unwisely grafted on the original system. 

There is a moral as well as a commercial and politic side to this matter. The 
only legitimate income of an insurance company in the nature of profits is the gains 
from its funds. All of its other revenue not used for payment of losses and ex- 
penses is justly due to be returned to those who contributed it, not as profits, but 
as overcharge on the cost of insurance. That an insurance company can be relied 
on to manage funds to better advantage than ordinary institutions of investment is 
not credible. From these clear premises the conclusion is inevitable that an insur- 
ance company can realize superior profits for some of its investment policyholders 
only at the expense of its other policyholders. What somebody gains somebody 
else must lose! Massachusetts has signified by just legislation her disapprobation 
of such mercenary commerce, and sought to divorce insurance from speculation. 
All her laws against inequitable forfeiture rest on this firm base of natural justice. 

These reflections do not relate to that class of insurance where the policy is pay- 
able at the end of the ordinary limit of productive human life. That form is virtu. 
ally the equivalent of whole-lite insurance, with a benevolent provision by which 
the insured, should his life be lengthened to that limit, can command the personal 
enjoyment of it in dependent old age. 

ECONOMY IN CosT OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


A study of the plan of life insurance compels admiration for the genius that de- 
signed it. It is as safe, equitable and nearly perfect as anything of social creation. 
Any failure or injustice attending it must be referred to the execution and not the 
plan, By the plan the policyholder is sure to get what he pays for, and to pay only 
the fair cost of what he gets. The reproach of expensiveness sought to be cast 
Upon scientific life insurance cannot hold, unless it be shown that the conduct of 
the business is attended with needless expense. Our concern is therefore with the 
administration, confident the foundation is safe. 

To determine if an insurance company is “‘ well established,” as a former Com- 
missioner aptly terms it, the ‘* obvious test” is the possession of funds sufficient by 
approved standards of computation of liability to meet its obligations as they shall 
mature. This is held true, provided a good selection of lives, full mutual premiums 
adequately loaded for expense income, and a satisfactory investment of the reserve 
ae secured. And the application of the test is ordinarily not difficult. But well- 
establishment, in the sense of stability, is not conclusive of good management, which 
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implies more than the maintenance of the establishment. A company, though solvent 
is yet not properly managed if it spends beyond its real needs. Solvency, if main- 
tained, makes certain the payment of the amount of insurance at maturity of the 
contract. But the policyholder's further right is to have his insurance for a just 
price ; and whether he so gets it depends on whether the reserve and surplus funds, 
which are his, are thriftily managed or not, and whether the needful machinery of 
the business, the expenses ‘of which he pays, is carried on economically or not, 
And thus the question of frugal and capable administration becomes second only in 
importance to the question of present well-establishment, since extravagance or in- 
capacity may impair the present stability and surely will do injustice. That well- 
managed companies are entitled to credit, and ill-managed companies should not 
escape exposure of their faults in official reports, is a proposition of even-handed 
justice in accord with business morals and the public welfare. 1f capable prudence 
and wasteful incompetence in these institutions enjoy equal honor, the former will 
be insecure in its supremacy. And while a Sup: rintendent of Insurance has no 
commission to pronounce the respective merits of the several competitors, he may 
and should exhibit, as clearly as may be, such facts in regard to them as fairly in- 
struct the judgment. ‘The law, the science of mathematics, the collected results of 
human experience, lamps to our feet in the untrodden future, together supply the 
‘obvious test" of financial soundness. But a rule of general application by which 
to determine from the sum of its transactions whether an insurance company is pru- 
dently conducted under existing conditions, is a yet unsatisfied want. The several 
comparative ratios introduced in the tabulations probably possess a use and value 
for some purposes, but they are safe only in skillful hands, and may be instruments 
of great wrong in the hands of the ignorant and malicious. They are in no proper 
sense of the term ‘‘tests"’ of prudent management, and their significance can be 
judged only when weighed in connection with other elements and conditions. 

These comments are in part induced by the urgency with which certain compara- 
tive exhibits of the affairs and transactions of the companies have been urged upon 
my official adoption. The aim of the department is to encourage and promote the 
virtues of economy and wise caution in the government of the important institutions 
which administer so great trusts, by a full recognition and award of credit for their 
faithful practice. And the Commissioner will welcome and adopt any mode of pre- 
sentation of pertinent facts calculated, in his opinion, fairly to show the degree of 
fidelity with which the companies observe the prime essentials of just and safe ad- 
ministration—care in the selection of insurable lives, prudence in expenditure, in- 
tegrity and sound discretion in their investments. 


Tue Act “ REGULATING NEGRO MortTALITy.” 


Referring to the peculiar measure of insurance legislation enacted dur- 
ing the last session of the Massachusetts legislature, entitled ‘‘An Act to 
prevent discrimination by life insurance companies against color,” Com- 
missioner Tarbox says: 

The act itself discriminates in favor of one class of persons, as its benefits, if 
benefits they are, are conferred only upon such colored persons as are ‘of African 
descent.” The sufficient occasion and gvod reason for this legislation is not 
evident. Its only basis appears to have been the fact that one or two companies 
engaged in industrial insurance made a difference in certain localities in rates of 
insurance upon lives of white and colored persons. This, however, was not a dis- 
crimination on account of color, but on account of the difference in longevity of 
the two races, assumed in good faith and apparently supported by mortality 
statistics. That the distinction was dictated by race prejudice is not conceivable. 
The whole structure of life insurance rests upon a calculation of the probabilities of 
longevity and a just proportion of insurance charge to the risk taken, and to compel 
a company to insure for the same rates different classes of people with different 
prospects of longevity would be to establish a grossly unjust discrimination against 
the longer-lived class in favor of the shorter-lived class. Massachusetts, in loyalty 
to just principles and to atone episodes of past history not remembered with pride, 
does well and wisely to deprecate and ban all distinctions founded on caste, and to 
protect with the shield of law the equality of all her citizens in civil privileges. But, 
it seems, the affairs of ordinary commerce might safely and better be left to the 
regulation of the natural influences and laws of trade, in the absence of clear 
demonstration of substantial wrong done. An insurance company can scarcely be 
deemed to sustain relations to the people equivalent to those of inn-holders and 
common carriers, and properly amenable to like control by public law. 





Real Estate Title Insurance. 


In the life report of Massachusetts, just issued, Commissioner Tarbox 
says: ‘‘Chapter 180 of the acts of 1884 authorizes the formation of cor- 
porations, in the manner prescribed in chapter 106 of the Public Statutes, 
‘for the purpose of examining titles to real estate, of furnishing informa- 
tion in relation thereto, and of guaranteeing or insuring owners of real 
estate and others interested therein from loss by reason of defective title 
and other incumbrances.’ Such a corporation must have a capital of not 
less than $200,000, nor more than $1,000,000, and must set apart and pre- 
serve unimpaired in investments such as savings banks may make, a sum 
equal to two-fifths of its capital and not less than $100,000, as a guaranty 
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fund for the payment of losses and expenses incurred upon its insurance 
liabilities. The laws in relation to insurance corporations are not appli- 
cable to these corporations further than that they must file annual state- 
ments of their affairs, and the Commissioner is given power and authority 
to visit and examine them, as in the case of domestic insurance compa- 
nies. Only one similar corporation, as 1am advised—the Real Estate 
Title Insurance Company of Philadelphia, a well-reputed and prosperous 
institution—is now in operation in the United States. How considerable 
a demand exists or may arise for this species of insurance the event of 
trial must determine.” 

There has been organized in New York recently the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, for insuring titles to real estate, with an authorized 
capital of $650,000, of which $175,000 is said to have been paid in. In 
the prospectus is the following: “A guarantee policy will enable the 
owner of a piece of property to turn it into money in a day or two, or ob- 
tain in the same time a loan upon it on bond and mortgage, and will thus 
make his real estate as available for collateral as his stocks and bonds; 
and one of the greatest advantages this company hopes to offer to the real 
estate interests of New York and Brooklyn, by its new indexes and its 
insurance features, is that speed, cheapness and security of transfer which 
will relieve them of the trammels under which they have so long and 
patiently labored.” 





Life and Death Statistics in France. 


REFERRING to the assertion that the general average of life is higher or 
longer than formerly, The Moniteur des Assurances thinks that this is a 
great error and that, on the contrary, the totality of population does not 
reach such advanced ages as in formertimes. In Russia the deaths of one 
million of children under one year of age are ‘‘ lugged” in to bring down 
the average in the usual ignorant way of newspaper writers. (We have 
seen such a paragraph copied into a great many of our American papers 
without one word of comment). Let this million of chilaren only live one 
year longer and how the average would be raised! A decrease in the av- 
erage mortality in the higher ages, and in all ages, for that matter, would 
alone be an index. Three causes ténd to decrease any favorable vital statis- 
tics: the,increase of suicide, the increase of urban population, the increase 
of mental maladies. Of course, these facts apply to Europe in general. 
There is no doubt that urban agglomerations are increasing in every 
country and that the mortality among them is abnormally large and in- 
creasing. The causes of this are self-evident. In fact, the determining 
causes of diseases in cities are innumerable. Is there going to be an end 
to this migration from the country to the town? On the contrary, the 
march of civilization is to increase it and make the ‘‘ struggle for exist- 
ence” more severe. Let us look even at the number of suicides in France: 
from an annual average of 1739 in the period 1827-1830 to one of 6259 in 
1875-1880, or an increase of 260 per cent. The increase of population in 
same period was only ten per cent. The suicides in France in 1882 
reached the enormous total of 7213. What battle can compare with this? 
Here, from 1875 to 1882, the figures jump from 5472 to 7213, while the 
population remains stationary. Suicides in Paris and vicinity reach 
forty-five per 100,000. In Corsica the porportion is only two, in Ariege 
three, Aveyron five, Savoy, Garonne, etc., six, and Vendee and Marbihan 
seven, all so-called religious and peasant districts. But the most 
mournful fact with regard to suicides in France is the increase in number 
of young self-murderers. In 1882 sixty-five children under sixteen years 
of age committed suicide. One was only ten years and four only reached 
their twelfth year. So far as professions or trades are concerned, French 
statistics simply prove that the proportion of suicides among servants ot 
both sexes is stronger than among any other class, and that the propor- 
tion of the suicides among husbands is four times that of among wives. 
Still, marriage has a preventive effect, for the decreasing number of mar- 
riages is simultaneous with the increased number of suicides. Frenchin- 
surance companies find it hard to carry out the suicide clause, although 
thirty per cent of the suicides in France are committed in full possession 
(presumably) of their faculties. After reading over the French tables we 
think that at least two things are to be deducted, viz.: That there is an 
increase of suicides among the young, attributable in some measure, pos_ 
sibly, to the influence of the widely circulated ‘‘dime literature.” One 
French child committed suicide at the tender ageof ten. Men, of course, 
are more generally apt to commit suicide than women. Is this the result 
of a domineering sense of responsibility or the consequences of vice? 








<= 
French statistics give us no determining cause or even any data on which 
we can form an opinion. Men have more chances of being cured of dis 
ease than women. The proportion of death in the French hospitals has 
been for men 12.92 per cent, women 16.25. Perhaps the natural mod 
or diffidence of women has something to do with this. When a Woman 
is attacked with ‘‘ nervousness ” her case is worse than in that of man, 





Candy Factory Hazards. 

Amonc the dangerous fire hazards in the country are the candy factories, 
repeated fires and explosions in which are reported every once in a while, 
One evening recently a fire broke out in the candy and cop. 
fectionery establishment of E. Greenfield’s Sons, at No. 44 Barclay Street, 
The concern occupies the entire five floors of the building, and the fire js 
said to have originated on the fourth floor and rapidly communicated with 
the fifth floor, which is used as a drying-room. The flames soon reached 
the roof, the front portion of which was burned off before the fire was 
under control. The total loss was considerable. The insurance com. 
panies have been called on to pay heavy losses on this particular fire risk 
three times within our knowledge. The building extends through the 
block to Vesey street, and about a month ago a fire originated in the 
Vesey street entrance, when the lower floors were completely burned, It 
was about five years ago that there was a terrific explosion in this same 
establishment ; the walls were thrown down, a disastrous fire ensued and 
several lives were sacrificed. The building and stock at that time were 
demolished altogether. The explosion was supposed to have resulted 
from the ignition of infinitesimal atoms of dust floating in the air into the 
manufacturing department and which blazed up with the force of gun. 
powder. In the manufacture of candy there is used a good deal of starch, 
which is very dry and floats in the atmosphere in clouds. It is of the 
same character as the flour dust that has caused repeated explosions in 
flour mills. These floating particles are highly inflammable, and when 
brought in contact with flame ‘‘ ignite with explosive rapidity,” as ex. 
plained by scientists. Since the explosions in the great flour mills at 
Minneapolis, means have been adopted for carrying away this dust and 
keeping the atmosphere pure, and it would seem to be neccssary that 
similar precautions should be taken in candy factories, 








MERE MENTION. 


—Fred. S. James, a prominent agent at Chicago, was in the city last 
week, 

—C. E. Bliven of Toledo, general agent of the Howard of this city, 
has been visiting the home office of the company. 

—The cost of the building to be erected by the New York Life In- 
surance Company at Berlin is estimated at $375,000. 





—Jefferson Farmer, sixty years old, well known in Chicago insurance 
circles as the secretary of an old Chicago company that went up in the 
smoke of the great fire, died last Wednesday. 


—Since July 1 the John Hancock Mutual Life has been sending out 
slips to be attached to their policies, making the same incontestable after 
three years from the date of issuing the policy. 

—Gustav Wolleager, secretary of the Concordia Fire of Milwaukee, 
and Holger de Roode of Chicago, general agent of the Clinton of New 
York and the Providence-Washington, were the guests of G. T. Patter 
son, Jr., president of the Clinton of this city, last week. 

—In another column it will be noticed that an Atlanta agent wants to 
secure the agency of some good fire company in which he can place the 
business formerly given to the retired Standard Fire Office. This well- 
known agent writes us: “My business is constantly increasing and I 
shall be seriously embarrassed next fall if I am restricted to the two com- 
panies I now have.” 


—Fire Marshal Sheldon of the New York Fire Department is credited 
with saying: ‘I think I may say without boasting that the records of 
the fire department of New York city will compare favorably for complete 
ness and accuracy with those kept by any city in the world. The number 
of fires is increasing every year and out of proportion to the increase iD 
population or buildings. If one connects that with the increase of insut- 
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he will not be far wrong in my judgement. Observe that these 
jes of our annual report divide the causes of fires into three parts— 
ts ating, heating and miscellaneous. The first is the principal cause. 
Those under “Not Ascertained” are usually large fires. The kerosene 
cde gas-jet and the plain, ordinary, unpretending match, these are 
our dearest foes. I mean if it were not for them the fireman and his en- 
gine would both rust for lack of occupation.” 


—The mercantile congress held at Berlin last month passed this resolu- 
tion; ‘‘ The congress considers the insurance against the consequences 
of being out of situations, and by means of which (insurance) the clerks 
who are placed in the position of having no situation are entitled to claim 
the means to allow them to look out for another situation in comfort, and 
without any danger to their social existence—as a boon, and as being in 
the best interests of the mercantile profession.” 


ance policies 


—A gentleman named Smalley died in Troy, N. Y., leaving a certifi- 
cate for $2000 in John E. Wool Lodge A. O. U. W., payable to the person 
named therein. On examining the certificate it was found no person had 
been named, but that it was made payable subject to the provisions of his 
will. As no will could be found, the company thereupon refused to pay, 
on the ground that no person was legally entitled to receive the money, 
though Mr, Smalley left a family and an administrator had been appointed. 


—On Monday, July 7, the Firemens Insurance Company of Baltimore 
formally opened its new building, corner of Second and South streets in 
that city, to the public. A very handsome lunch was served and was en- 
joyed by alarge number of invited guests. The president of the company 
is General James M. Anderson. The directors of the Baltimore Fire In- 
surance Company have recently elected to the presidency General Henry 
S. Taylor, a gentlemen well knownand much esteemed in the community. 
This makes two generals that the members of the fire insurance profession 
now count in their midst, and they may well consider themselves as safe 
against attack from any enemy, real or fictitious. Besides these two high 
officers, they have amongst them a colonel and two captains, also two 
doctors and aclergyman. They even have a bugler, although he has not 
been heard for some time. The only thing they want now is a standard 
bearer. 


—The Hartford Times indignantly remarks that among the manifold ac- 
complishments of that sweet nuisance, the imported English sparrow, 
must now be recognized his ability to kindle big fires. The $15,000 epi- 
sode in the roof and chapel of the South Congregational church makes 
only one of his successful enterprises in that line. And The Courant, re- 
ferring to the same fire, says: ‘‘ The various theories as to the cause of 
the fire settled down to one, which the society committee thinks is p!ausible. 
Sparrows have had their lodging places in the porch, into which they have 
obtained access at the head of the pillars. They have accumulated there 
alot of combustible material, which has lain in the box-roof leading to 
the interior of the steeple. At the point where the birds congregated the 
fire evidently was started. By what means is only a guess. In overhaul- 
ing similar nests at the South school building and other places, matches 
have been found, showing that the birds are not select in their choice of 
tisks. So long as there was an accumulation of dry fuel, a single bird 
with amatch or a piece of punk might do as much mischief without 
malice as a Fourth of July boy in his careless throwing of a fire-cracker 
or other explosive.” , 


—The Locomotive says: ‘‘In the office of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company are draughting rooms, a chemical la- 
boratory and apparatus for experimenting on iron and steel, in order to 
ascertain its fitness for boilers. The company is in daily receipt of letters 
from its patrons asking information as to the adaptability of this or that 
type of boiler to their wants, or asking for specifications for boilers and 
plans for settings; also plans for chimneys. In many cases, when re- 
quested, the company lays out the entire plant, making full detail draw- 
ings of building, boilers and all attachments and pipe connections. If 
the parties insured have trouble with the water used in their boilers, or if 
it makes a hard deposit or corrodes the plates, they send a sufficient 
quantity to this office for a careful analysis, and a report is made advising 
them how to overcome the difficulty. Such work is done free for those 
who are insured. If we are called upon to lay out a boiler plant and 
Superintend the work of setting and connecting the boilers, a reasonable 
charge is made, but for advice as to new boilers or repairs of old boilers, 





specifications, when called for, and analysis of water for our patrons, no 
extra charge is made. We have on file numerous letters from those who 
have been thus benefitted, and who express much satisfaction that there is 
an institution where valuable and disinterested advice can be obtained. 
The ability to give this advice has required much expensive apparatus. 
But if we can aid those insured with us in attaining greater safety and 
economy in the use of steam, we are amply repaid. This is the way we 
rob our patrons, Letit not be forgotten that good management has much 
to do with the success of any business.” 

—The Buffalo Express says: ‘‘In the case of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York against the Holts and Ensigns, the following 
findings of fact have been recorded by Judge Lewis: That in January, 
1867, Charles Ensign and George W. Holt executed to the insurance com- 
pany their bond for $40,000, payable on December 1, 1867, with semi- 
annual interest ; that on the 26th of January of the same year a mortgage 
on the Marine block, at the corner of Ohio and Mississippi streets, was 
given as collateral to the bond; that the mortgage contained a provision 
for the insurance of the buildings upon the premises in favor of the plain- 
tiff, and provided that in the case the mortgagors neglected to insure, the 
plaintiff should procure the insurance and add the expense to the mort- 
gage debt. From further record it is made to appear that only $5000 has 
been paid upon the principal of the bond, leaving unpaid $35,000 with 
interest from January 1, 1883, amounting to $2,269.07, afd that the plain- 
tiff has paid $213.75 in insurance premiums on the premises before men- 
tioned. From the foregoing facts the conclusions drawn by the judge are 
that there is due the plaintiff the sum total of the several liabilities men- 
tioned, amounting to $38,482.82, and that the plaintiff is entitled to a 
judgment of foreclosure and sale of the Marine block to satisfy the 
amount due.” 


—As stated last week, the insurance case of Eugene J. A. Drennen 
et al. vs. the London Assurance Corporation was decided for the defend- 
ant in the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul last Wednesday. It 
was a case of some importance to business as well as insurance men. 
The suit rested on this clause in the policy: ‘‘If the property be sold or 
transferred, or any change takes place in the title or possession.” In the 
course of his opinion Judge Miller said: ‘‘ Many changes may take place 
in the title and also in the possession, without a sale or transfer of the 
property to another party; for instance, a sale by one partner to another 
has been held by the courts not to be such a sale or transfer as is in- 
cluded in this policy, and for the very obvious reason that the possession 
does not change ; it remains where it was—the title remains, perhaps, in 
the firm, although one member of the firm may have gone out; but the 
question we have got to solve is whether the introduction of a new part- 
ner into the partnership firm whose goods are insured is such a change 
as vests him with an interest which he did not have before, and vests 
another man with a right of control of the possession, and to have charge 
of the property, and will avoid this policy. Without going on to cite the 
authorities, we are both of the opinion that this is such a change as by 
that language was intended to avoid and forfeit the policy.” 

—Martin Worn & Sons’ Brooklyn Furniture Factory was destroyed by 
fire early Sunday morning and the loss involved constitutes a consider- 
able item to the insurance companies, The building was struck by light- 
ning at the time of the heaviest shower in the series of showers which 
fell on Saturday night. The flash was so vivid and the thunder so deaf- 
ening that many persons in that part of Brooklyn jumped from their beds 
under the impression that their houses were struck. The factory was 
not protected by lightning rods, but within a few blocks of it were a 
number of taller buildings. The heavy rain seemed to only make the fire 
burn brighter for a time after it broke out. The lightning struck in the 
roof, and the whole building burst into flames as bya flash, lighting up 
and being reflected from the heavy masses of dark cloud overhanging the 
city. The roar of the flames, fed by dry lumber and shavings, could be 
heard for many blocks. Four alarms in quick succession brought engines 
from all parts of the city, and the efforts of the firemen, supplemented by 
the heavy rain, served to keep the fire confined to the building in which it 
broke out, and saved the surrounding tenement houses. For nearly 
three hours the flames raged, and then the brick walls of the building, 
left unsupported, fell with successive crashes, damaging the adjoining 
structures. Martin Worn & Sons’ lossis estimated at about $300,000, the 
building, stocks and machinery being totally destroyed. It was partially 
insured, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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200,000} 265.57 sqen:s 34 7 Mav o's: 175 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 1$%.42 |*/an.,’84 3 138 
153,000] 233.69 |* July, ’84 1% ay 1,64! 170 California, San Francisco..--.. --| tco 600,000} 118.80 |t Jan.,’84 : 123 \ 
| g ‘ Citizens, Pittsburgn....-.---- 5° 500,000 | 105.39 |* "84 : 13 . 
200,000 | 109.14 | | ny Bs 5 ee Commercial, San Fra: cisco.--.----- 100 200,000} 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 : = - 
200,000 | 372.19 oly 1g 7% 200 Concordia, Milwaukee-...-.-------- 100 200,000] 144.8% f man = 
300,000] 243.31 |*July, '84 5 150 Connecticut, Hartford.....-.--- -+--| 100 1,000,000 | 128.24 |* July, ’84 : 115 
8 *Feb..’8 —- | ie Detroit F. and M., Detroit...-..--- 30 300,000} 1098.21 |*Jan.,’84 . on 
210,009 | 1 2-99 rah’ af 5 root Pat Eliot, Boston... .-cc..00- sccccnces 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83 5 124% 
250,000} 140.59 d: '¥ + o4 5 pr.t "ref 125% Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, 84 P4 100 
200,000 | 170.50 |tNov. 83} 2 |Jume2s,'83) 115 Fire Association, Philadelphia-.-.. | 50 500,000 | 262.90 |*July, 84] 20 | sy ( 
c ss go |*Jan,.’8 y% |Julyz2,’8 | Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia| 100 200,000] 125.31 |*July,’84| 3 140 
Qemasonsiet ecccceccesess 50 200,000 - 2 *jJul ws! 3 jply: ‘| 4 Firemans Fund, San Francisco. -..- 100 750,000} 125.94 |t Jan.,’84| 3 132 ( 
‘ontinental - 100 1,000,000 | 266.1 *A La 4 7-79) rp e384 23 Firemens, Baltimore ...---------- - 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, 84 3 | “a7 
Eagle .-......---------- 4° 300,000 | 326.11 pr. 54 7% |May 8,54) 245 + een — 20 250,000] 107.29 |tJuly, ’83 2 150 ‘ 
ere . P ’ iremens, Newar' 25 500,000] 246.39 |*Jan., '8 
—— City...---------- — seer 127.89 July, oe 3 Apr 30.84 80 First National, Worcester.....----- 100 200,000 a Feb.. "8s : . t 
xchange .. 3° 200,010} 136.59 oa rg 3% Feb. “Og? | 100% Franklin, Philadelphia.....-------- 100 400,000} 312.57 |tJuly, “84| 5 344 
Farragut 50 200,000] 141.59 |*July,’84) 5 eb. 6,84) 110 German, Pittsburgh....--.-.------- 50 200,000} 150.52 |*Jan..’84| 6 | 300 ( 
a F ‘ Germania, Newark ....-.-.--------- go 200,000} 102.16 | July,’78 
nore te cocccceses 17 204,000 | 124.92 oats 4  Aepag 85 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. -...- 100 300,000] 288.42 +Jan.'B, 2 R s 
Frouklin aE : se lp pop *Jul ae 3% jones “la 79 Hartford, Hartford..-..-..-.-------- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 275 
ranklin an mporium.} too 200,000} 156.41 y, 54 4| 112g — ees ~~ oe soa «| 100 300,000] 184.01 |t Apr.,’84 3 140 t 
, ‘ * ns. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 207.07 |*Jan., ’8 
ne eceees- 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 ojala ae 7 om 2, 84 210 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 sop-te ejay, ‘eg . = ( 
jenanale geenenecenacoce 50 1,000,000 | 181.79 |) 2U 7,04 5 uly wees 140 Mauf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009] 133.89 | Jan.,’84| 8 150 ’ 
Glens Falls........------ 10 200,000] 431.28 |*Jan.,'84 5 |June 5,83) 220 [Soutapneess a ace M., Boston..| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Oct., '83 4 qo : 
. echanics, Philadelphia......-.---- 25 260,000} 142.16 |*July, ’8 60 
Globe -_--- patestscanens 50 200,000 | 55.03 et 5 oe. 8,8 t10 Mercantile Cleveland... -.-.------ 20 200,000} 143.39 july 'as ; = I 
reenwich -. 25 200,000 | 232.41 |i July, gt 7% {ulyass,83 290 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston) 100 400,000] 119.62 |*May,’84 5 135 
Guardian 100 200,000] 107.34 |*Jan.,’84 3 |July22,’83) 6x seeecments me gu 50 200,000] 127.56 |*Jan.,’84| 3 100 
‘ ‘ erchants, Newark....- ne 25 400,000] 194.46 |*jan.,’8 6 
Hamilton -.-.------------ 15 150,000} 174.11 afuly, ref 5 |June 9.'84) a15 Michigan F. and M,, Detroit....-..| 50 200,000 ona ; : ad ts ( 
Hanover -.....----------- 5° 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 |jApr.25,’84/ 145 a Milwaukee...) -. 200,c00/ ..... ns Mt: 1 
- - ational, Hartford. ......-.---.---- | 100 1,000,000] 145.41 
Home sescensudiscenonse too | 3,000,000] 155.44 i a 5 U peapog 140 Neptune F. and M., Boston....-..- 100 300,000 05.99 : = : 
SWAT. .cconccacccccece 50 500,000 | 103.83 uly, 83 3 ar.20,'84/ 63 New “_ BR Giiiscecctecsecee 50 500,000 | 109.02 5 122 
. NMeawark, NOWGlE ..cccccccccecccces| .2 250,000 | 212.28 ( 
RII oi kokk cineweunnwesae 100 200,000} 102.10 ofily.,83 2% |June23,'84) 60 New Hampshire, Manchester-.-..- 100 | —§00,000] 141.23 | y = j 
Jefferson .......-------- 30 200,010 | 242.35 ar. 04 5 May28,’84| 124% —_ meena em ge ao oe 100 220,000 | 132.73 |*Apr., '84 | § 113% 
8 F orthwestern Nationa! ilwaukee}| too 600,000 | 139.12 |*July,’8 147 I 
Pon ons. onsen eneee- 20 150,000 | 232.44 ojuiy? bs 10 July13. 33 201 Orient, Hartford....-. ; 100 1,000,000 107.05 leyuly? 83 ; 
eenecesces 30 210,000} 143.62 y, 84 3 |juner8,’84) go oan nt oz 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Sept.,’83 5 217 ( 
: ennsylvania, Pittsburg’ 50 200,000} 110.55 |*Jan,’8 118 
Le Fa ee nkibineostens 100 150,000] 140,06 6 bbl 5 |Apr.15.’84/ 102% | Peoples, Pittsburgh 50 200,000] 145.02 | Jan., y g 154 
ng Island....-...-.---- 50 300,000} 134.54 Vs %4 5 |Apr.16, 84) 112% Phoenix, Hartfo 100 2,000,000} 101.09 |t July, ’84| 3% | 160 f 
Lloyds Plate Gl N . Prescott, Boston. . 100 200,000| 107.22 |*Apr.,’83| 5 100 
“ 7 . Dole coos 100 100,000 99-53 *July,*8, ocee ov. 1,/82| 120 Providence- Washington, Providence! 50 400,000} 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
anuf’rs and Builders...) too 200,000} 170.85 uly, 94 3 |June 6,84) 112 Reading, Ly LaRounanenenans 10 250,000| 150.97 an.,’84) 4 140 
n Security, New Haveu.-....--..----- 5° 200,000} 115.35 |*July, '84 100 
Ls maa somuperaen<* 5° 250,000 | 133.00 ofulz: ~ 5 May 1,84 112% Shoe and Leather, Boston.....-..-- | too‘! 600,000} 100.59 | Oct.,’ 81 : 78% 
echanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 uly, 83 5 |May27,’84! 86 Springfield t. and M., Springfield .- | 100 1,000,000 | 140.09 |*Jan.,’84 5 165 
M til +] 1 : Spring Garden, Philadelphia....... | 50 400,000 | 202.08 fon "B4 8 260 
ae MC cccccccccccece 50 200,000} 109.94 oy tat 3 Mar.15,'83 64 St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul.......- | 100 500,000] 148.89 |*Jan., 84 5 125 
erchants -....--------- 50 200,000} 177.33 | July,’84| § {July 9,'84| 99 Sun, Sao Francisco eiaiiareweser < oe 300,000 | 113.14 | ..---.-- | -- ae 
_ P raders, ICAQO....--------------| 100 500,000 | 172.37 |t Mer. "84 2% | 135 
empties Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 ojaiy 84 10 6|June2 "84 160 Union, Philadelphia.-.. eduonvel 2 1,000,000] 102,61 | an., "84 4 125 
ORNs <wnccececcecsce 50 200,000; 136.62 uly, 84 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 Union, San Francisco.....--.------ | 100 750,000} 120,81 |tJan., '84 3 122 
N. *Tuly.’8 ; United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 123.35 | *Sept.,’83 6 160 
mn. cthinndnne tba 50 200,000 | 182.58 pee ¥s,34 s |Mar. 3./84 150 Washington, Boston ........-------- 100 1,000,000 | 118.38 |*Apr..'83 5 110, 
ation: 37% 200,000} 136.76 |*Jjau.,'84 5 |Mar.27,’84; 93% | Western, Pittsburgh 50 | 300,000] 137.30 | May,’84! -- = 
New York Bowery. --.... 25 300,000 | 217.34 |*July,’84| 6 |Mayrg,’84| 15244 ; . : : : 
New York Equitable ....| 95 vaoeeo| sfa.n4 [®july.'8s| 6 Man12 84 oe Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| j 
200,000 | 135.10 |*Feb., '84 4 |Dec.26,’83/ 95 British America, Toronto | * 83 | 3 
3 , ee 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’83 | 5 173% 
§00,000 | 164.84 |*july,’84 5 |Mar. 5,84) 127 Western, Toronto.............--..- 20 | 400,000} 150.91 *July,’83 | 12 135 
350,000 | 128.21 *Oct.,’83 4 |Nov. 1,?82| 108 . ' 
% . . . . 
200,000 | 287.87 |*July,’84) 7 |Junez6,’84| 175 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
200,000] 137.35 |*July,’84] 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 | 
200,000] 153.39 |*July,’84| § |Jan.10,’83) 175 Par Avie 
ae oe ™ ‘. - * ‘ 6s NAME OF COMPANY. aw Up Per Latest Price. ( 
; x +29 an., 84 et. 2. I tock. ~ 
Phenix -.-.------------- go | 1,000,000] 168.62 |*July,’84] 5 peasee,'Se 145 Share. ! 
5° 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 a eee 135 £ d. 
25 200,000} 181.63 |*July,’84| 5  |Sept29,’83} 120 Ci ° . 6 
%, . ity Of LendoR....cccccoccsccccccces bi) oa I 6 
50 200,000] 160.51 |*July,’84| 334 |June24,’83| 101 Go casaselal Union i abe Se 50 . a ye & 
: Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 - 
100 500,000] 101.33 | July,'81 4 |Juner6,’84| 60 G : 
’ ‘ uardian 120 50 63 eo 
100 350,000} 107.04 | Aug., ’80 3% |Juner4,'84| 52 Imperial Fire. 100 25 147 ee . 
25 200,000] 163.51 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Feb. 6,84) 125 lenses = : be 4 - 
* ’ Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 20 17 
‘' eonate ood ofa es 3 amass TOS London Assurance.....-..---------- 25 12% 59 os - 
y ¥, 34 5 |Junezo,’84) 130 London — Fire 25 2% 4 15 a 
Westchester............- to 300,000 | 167.52 |*Feb.,’84 5s |Mar.22,’84| 12 London and Provincial... eee sees a4 - : ‘; 
—s ets +22, 94) 5 Yorth British and Mercantile....... 
Williamsburgh City-.... .. 50 250,000 | 273.37 pos to =. | June27,’84| 225 fs gee vaphrmnanmsmanea ae = 638 = 4 = 
Norwich Union 100 12 t10 = - 
P * Semi-annual. Phoenix = “ 55 “* i 
t rterly. Queeo wowns 10 1 2 16 6 
$¢ One per cent each month. st Nga he tt i oe * do Stat Tatts este ps4 3 - 7 6 
Devoted . : Scottish Union and National.......- 20 I 3 13 
a exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, United Fire Re-J 90 8 11 he a 














